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Spiral Coercion: Nazi Power and Family Authority in 
Charlotte Salomon’s Autobiographical Work Life? Or 
Theatre? 


Abstract: Life? or Theatre? is a visual-theatrical, textual, and auto-biographical play of Charlotte Salomon, a Jewish 
talented artist, executed at a very young age in the Auschwitz concentration camp. In this paper, | consider 
Salomon’s work a document of life, and a testimony of her personal intra-familial, and personal experience of “the 
before—Auschwitz” (Jenn-Gastal 228) depicting, among others, historical and socio-political facts articulated and 
expressed through narrative and painting. Since in Sociology life stories or autobiographical narratives constitute a 
valuable tool, | will employ Salomon’s drawings, captions and texts as a “synergetic fusing of social sciences and 
the arts” (Bagley 34), in order to shed ample light on her reconstructed lived experience. This research aims at 
examining Salomon's autobiographical work from a sociological and philosophical perspective, referring to the 
views of great theorists, such as Hannah Arendt, Zygmunt Bauman, and the founders of the Frankfurt School, who 
tried to explain the origins of totalitarianism, power relations and the causes of the Holocaust. 
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“I have enough of this life 
| have enough of this time.” 
Charlotte Salomon: Leben? Oder Theater? 


Introduction 

Charlotte Salomon was a German-Jewish artist, born in 1917 and raised in Berlin by an upper middle- 
class family during the Weimar period. She was arrested and executed in 1943 at the age of 26, 
pregnant, at the concentration camp of Auschwitz. Her happy and carefree childhood was abruptly 
unsettled by the loss of her mother and the rise of Nazism. In 1933, one year before her graduation, she 
dropped out of school due to the increasing propagandistic anti-Semitism and violence towards Jewish 
students. Two years later, Salomon was admitted to the State Art Academy in Berlin where only 1.5 
percent of Jewish candidates were being accepted. In 1937, although she won an art contest at the 
same school, her Jewish identity made the committee discern the award to an “Aryan” girl. After that 
incident, Salomon decided to stop attending courses. In the meantime, she became infatuated with 
Alfred Wolfsohn, her stepmother’s voice coach. The main section of her opus Life? Or Theatre? is mostly 
focused on the different phases of her semi-platonic, spiritual, and philosophical connection to 
Wolfsohn, and the competitive relationship with her stepmother, Paula. The testimony of surviving 
Alfred and Paula, many years after their daughter’s death, that Charlotte and Alfred had actually never 
had a love affair, is an important information that raises the question of whether Life? Or Theatre? is an 
authentic autobiography. 

Shortly after the November 9, 1938, organized pogroms against the Jews, her father was arrested 
and kept at the labor camp of Sachsenhausen, from which he was released sick and weakened. In order 
to keep Charlotte safe, the Salomons sent their daughter to her maternal grandparents in Cote d'Azur, 
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France, where they lived in Ottilie Moore’s, a wealthy German widow’s, villa in Villefranche. Charlotte 
Salomon’s stay in France was marked by anxiety and frustration caused by the uprooting, the constraint, 
the authoritative personality of her grandfather, and the dramatic revelations related to a series of 
suicides in the Salomon family, including that of her mother’s. She also experienced, along with her 
grandfather—her grandmother had committed suicide—the enclosure at the concentration camp of 
Gurs in France, during May-June 1940, in which Hannah Arendt was also incarcerated, one month later. 
After being released, and during a period of self-isolation from 1940 to 1943 in Ottilie Moore’s villa and 
in different small towns near Nice, Charlotte Salomon painted over a thousand gouaches characterized 
by a particular technique, influenced not only by painters such as Chagall, Munch, and Modigliani, but 
also by German expressionism. Her drawings integrate musical accompaniments (suggested vocal 
melodies and instrumental pieces) and shorter or longer texts, always in “formal language” (Benesch 
62), producing a multi-layered and a “multi-genre visual narrative” (Bagley 33). Salomon’s art quite 
often follows the storyboard structure pre-announcing the modern graphic novels’ genre (Freedman 4). 
While living in Villefranche, she married Alexander Nagler, an Austrian Jew refugee, with whom she got 
pregnant. A few months later they were arrested and deported to Auschwitz, where they both died. 
Before being captured, Charlotte had entrusted her autobiographical, voluminous work with the title 
Life? or Theater? (Leben? Oder Theater?) to a close friend, Doctor Morides, who kept and preserved it, 
until it was finally handed over to her surviving parents. 

Life? Or Theatre? is a “dramatized autobiography,” (Buerkle, Nothing Happened 1) an “artistic diary,” 
often compared to that of Anna Frank’s. The complete title in German is Leben? Oder Theater? Ein 
Singespiel with the letter “e” in the word singespiel to be redundant as the correct orthography is 
“singspiel.” Singspiel refers to a light opera, a spoken drama joined with music that flourished in 
Germany during the eighteenth century (Timpe 53), “engendered through the various performances and 
versions emerged as a national symbol, as well as an accessible entertainment, for a divided people” 
(van Boer 132). This “singespiel,” as Salomon named it, is divided into three sections: The Prelude, the 
Main Section, and the Epilogue. Although the historic events are based on reality and the characters 
were members of either her family or of their social circle, she chose to change the names, mixing 
reality and fiction, truth and likeness to the truth. “By choosing names close to yet different from the 
originals and structuring the series according to the history, she simultaneously insists upon and denies 
her story’s truth” (Barnett 99). In her “singespiel,” Salomon mostly reveals or rather confesses, family 
secrets, her feelings about her mother’s suicide and her father’s second wife, her unrequited passion for 
her stepmother’s voice coach, her exile in France, her problematic relationship with her grandfather, the 
brutality of the Nazis, and the Jews’ persecution. The Jewish Historical Museum in Amsterdam, where 
the Salomons donated their daughter’s paintings, brought out into the light her rich and original artistic 
production, on which numerous research and academic studies have been carried out. The interest in 
this young artist has further increased after the publication of David Foenkinos’ biographic novel 
Charlotte in 2014. Undoubtedly, Salomon’s legacy is priceless, not only for scholars of art history, but 
also for the social scientists, and more especially for those investigating the field of autobiography and 
the Nazi rule: “Her work stands as a temporal, visually aesthetic testimony for a short life, lived both 
within and against the ideology and actions of the Nazi regime by which she was to be murdered” 
(Bagley 44). 


Self-narration and the Holocaust Theories as Methodological Tools 

Autobiography in its origins constituted the storytelling and the memoirs of important men, based on 
real events and lived experiences, in a certain historic and social context (Gasparini). Those memoirs of 
notable people coming from the clergy, the aristocracy, or the high bourgeois class, were structured in 
the form of intimate journals, reports of journeys, or military, political, and diplomatic assignments, 
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aiming at transferring personal perspectives and impressions of significant historical, social, and political 
events. In this sense, life narration of that time may be considered as an indirect or secondary historical 
source, and as a genealogical record of distinguished families and houses. Nonetheless, under the 
influence of the romantic movement in the second half of the eighteenth century, and after the 
publication of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions in 1768, the autobiography took a more 
introspective, existential and revealing turn. It gradually lost its historic and political direction, while the 
attention was drawn to the suffering, and “dystopic,” self-referential subject, who affirmed his 
discontent and his detachment from the society by being at the same time a part of it (Lovejoy, Wellek, 
Furst, Berlin). Since then, autobiography has become a valuable field of research, mainly for literary, 
psychological, and social studies. Doubrovsky (Fils and La Vie I’Instant) introduced the neologism 
“autofiction” describing the fictionalized autobiography. This alternative view promoted an equivocal 
relationship with reality, claiming greater freedom as far as the enunciation and the form of the writing 
are concerned (Gasparini 15). In “autofiction,” all the conventional characteristics of the autobiography 
are rejected, as for example a reliable, consistent reminiscence, and the description of real facts, 
prioritizing instead the plunge into the unconscious of an “imagined existence” (Doubrovsky, La Vie 
l’Instant). 

Young Salomon tracks twenty-seven years of her own and her family’s life, from 1913 to 1940 in 
Germany, and in France. Her play starts with Charlotte Grunwald’s, her mother’s sister’s suicide, which 
took place four years before Charlotte Salomon was born. Life? or Theatre? is at the same time a topic 
and a resource (Plummer), a performing biography of Salomon’s own autobiography. A performing self, 
however, according to Erving Goffman’s (1956) dramaturgical approach, is not necessarily a theatrical or 
a fictional self, but any interacting actor of a social life. In social sciences self-narrations pave the path 
for a creative (re)form and (re)interpretation of self and reality, within a framework of a beneficial 
coherence and cohesiveness linking dynamically the individual to the social (Tsiolis). Disruptions, 
dislocations, traumas, and ruptures may be eased, settled, thus offering the individual the possibility to 
undertake meaningful action, explore new perspectives and alternatives, restore order, and confront 
transitions and new challenges (Tsiolis, Tsiolis & Christodoulou). Salomon’s autobiographical truth is 
conveyed through the device of the mise-en-abyme, a story within a story, a real one within a semi- 
fictional one in Salomon’s case, with embedded characters, images and ideas. Her art-based narration is 
assisted by Foenkinos’ biography Charlotte (2014), in which Salomon’s life, self, and reality, are 
(re)constructed anew along with Germany’s dictatorial rule of National Socialism. More precisely, 
Salomon’s personal testimony has been bequeathed to public exposure not only as an original artistic 
production, but also as a valuable source representing the history of the Holocaust. 

To date, academic production around Salomon has focused primarily on the importance of her 
artistic nature and the originality of her work, but also on recurrent themes of her work, such as trauma, 
memory, suicide, and the identity of the Jewish woman during the Weimar period and Hitler's Germany. 
The present article intends to provide new insights and to contribute to the academic research by 
exploring a subject that has not been up to now studied in Salomon's work, that is, the representations 
of totalitarianism, coercion, and power in the public and private spheres. The content of Charlotte 
Salomon’s artistic autobiographical production proves and corroborates to a large extent the theoretical 
concepts and interpretations of the Nazi totalitarianism and family authority formulated by renowned 
German-Jewish political sociologists and philosophers, such as Hannah Arendt, Theodor Adorno, Max 
Horkheimer, Erich Fromm, and Herbert Marcuse. Salomon’s illustrations and texts will be approached 
and analyzed as evidence of spiral coercion extended to all levels of her life, from public to private. 
Furthermore, it will be investigated how the political and social thoughts and ideas of the above- 
mentioned intellectuals correlate with the way young Salomon depicts through her images and texts, 
the different aspects of a ubiquitous and omnipotent domination. The emphasis will be put on the 
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evaluation of first-hand information related to the way she as a Jew was experiencing the consequences 
of the prohibitions, aggressions, and interventions in her private, professional, and social life, but also 
the experience of living in a conservative, middle-class, assimilated Jewish family. Salomon’s artistic 
memoirs (re)present on the one hand variants of power, control, and authority exercised in public and in 
private, and on the other, the degree to which these phenomena were affecting the (re)construction of 
her own personal identity (Pollock), of a social and civil self, and of socio-political reality. Under the 
prism of Arendt’s, Adorno’s, Horkheimer’s, Fromm’s, and Marcuse’s theories on the Nazi sovereignty, 
the antisemitic politics, and the family structures, | will shape and follow throughout Salomon’s 
autobiographic illustrations, a “spiral” schematic approach, beginning from the outer shell, the macro- 
environment, and finally arrive at the micro-relations and interpersonal family interactions. 


Power and Public Sphere 


A. Drawing the Power of the Mass 

While Salomon’s pictorial narrative of the Prelude’s first part is focused on her family’s lifetime and 
history of suicide, the second act is mostly concerned with sovereign power expressed by the Nazi 
absolutism. The reader/spectator is abruptly transferred from the life-scenes of a wealthy, middle-class, 
educated, and cultured group of assimilated Jews, to an unruly and savage mass of Nazis. The Prelude’s 
second act begins with an illustration showing an immense parade of the National Socialist corps on 
January 30, 1933, and the appropriation of the public space and public life by an impersonal, 
homogenous, faceless, and fluid mass. The image of a flag with an inverted swastika constitutes an 
ironic commentary, a negation and a contestation of the Nazi symbols, which complements and 
intensifies her incorporated text: 


People look at the swastika—full of hope—The day of freedom and of bread dawns. Just at this time, 
many Jews—who, with all their often undesirable efficiency, are perhaps a pushy and insistent race, 
happened to be occupying government and other senior positions—and after the Nazi seizure of power 
they were all dismissed without notice. You know how this affects the different human-Jewish souls! 
(Salomon 234) 


The antisemitic “April laws of 1933” climaxed the Jews’ expulsion from the civil service, the legal and 
medical professions, schools and universities, even from the public spaces (Kaplan 583-584). A 
complementary sheet depicts a pogrom against the Jewish shops, and Nazi soldiers participating in a 
small-scale parade. A minor group of people, in total apathy towards the aggression and the mob taking 
place right behind them, form a circle around a high billboard, on which the German newspaper Der 
Striimer gives specific antisemitic instructions: 


Der Strimer 

Newspaper of Popular Enlightenment 

The Jew has only made money from your blood. The Jewish big shots paid for the world war. The Jew has 
deceived and betrayed you, so German men and women! 

Take your revenge!!! 

1 April 1933 

Boycott the Jews! Whoever buys from a Jew is also a swine. (Salomon 237) 


At the Main Section of her play, we can find a similar image of a mob imposing its power by 
spreading terror in front of successive, high buildings, with red swastika flags hanging from numerous 
windows. Salomon represents the savageness and the fury of a violent crowd causing death, injuries and 
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extensive damage during the “Crystal Night” on November 9, 1938. The caption put on the top left side 
of the sheet makes the scene even more intense, and dramatic: “Croak Judea! Grab what you can!” 
(Salomon 469). Before that, Salomon refers, through another sketch-text, to the assassination of the 
German diplomat Ernst von Rath in Paris by the Polish Jewish student Herschel Grynszpan, an act that 
had been used by the National Socialist Party as an excuse for an open call for the Jews’ extermination: 


9 November 1938 
The Attack 


Cowardly Jewish Murder from an ambush—abroad. Jew Griinspan sneaks into the German Consulate and 
shoots a German diplomat. The entire German nation stands shocked at the bier of its son. This is the last 
disgraceful act of Judea’s power. The German people will take their revenge. German men and women: 
Our forbearance against the criminal Jewish world-power has come to an end. (Salomon 469) 


According to Hannah Arendt, masses and totalitarianism are interconnected due to the fact that “the 
totalitarian movements aim at and succeed in organizing masses” (“Part One” 308). And: 


Totalitarian movements are possible wherever there are masses who for one reason or another have 
acquired the appetite for political organization. Masses are not held together by a consciousness of 
common interest and they lack that specific class articulateness which is expressed in determined, limited, 
and attainable goals. The term ‘masses’ applies only where we deal with people who either because of 
sheer numbers, or indifference, or a combination of both, cannot be integrated into any organization 
based on common interest, into political parties or municipal governments or professional organizations 
or trade unions. (“Part One” 311-312) 


Mass movements and the will to impose power derive not only from conjectural conditions and 
socio-political marginality (Baehr), but also from extreme atomization of people with no social relations, 
or any other attachments, being guided by their fantasies and imagination (Arendt, “Part One”). 
Totalitarianism and masses in Salomon’s images work as two communicating vessels. The fact that the 
figures have no distinct features intensifies the disappearance of a conscious personality and a unique 
identity (Le Bon). That immense totality of individualities disposes of an immense power inspired and 
sometimes directed by an elite or a leader aiming at gaining control. As a result, reason recedes in front 
of conformity and standardized ideas (Horkheimer). National Socialism in Germany proved to be 
extremely successful in manipulating the masses by unleashing the most brutal and selfish instincts of 
the individual (Marcuse, Technology 9). It had the magic power to make the distinct individualities 
perceive themselves at the same time as a mass and a distinct elite (Adorno). 

Masses are considered to offer two important things to a total leader: legitimization and 
cohesiveness. Arendt stresses that a totalitarian leader, such as Hitler, is “functionary of the masses he 
leads,” and at the same time a “nonentity” without them (“Part One” 325). Freud (1947) for his part 
insists more on the natural drive of individuals to obey and to be ruled. For Freud, a sum of hypnotized 
persons willing to submit themselves to a total ruler is an expression and an act of love. Through this 
“erotic manipulation of the masses,” the totalitarian state applies, without any restrictions or resistance, 
its fundamental principles of power (Rieff 249). Le Bon (2013) also recognizes the instinctive need of the 
herd-behaved mass not for freedom, but for submission to a despotic and heroic Caesar-like leadership, 
which exercises power over it. What makes mass powerful despite its servility to a total authority is on 
the one hand the absence of responsibility and accountability, and on the other, its sense of mastering 
the weaker (Le Bon). That is exactly what Salomon denounced on a gouache depicting Paula Lindberg 
being bullied and asked by a group of Nazis to step out while performing on a theatre stage (241). In 
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Salomon’s works the masses, as non-institutionalized forms of domination, are driven by a quasi primary 
desire to initiate the process for the Jews’ downfall, and precipitate their financial misery and social 
disgrace. 


B. Drawing the Power of the State and Its Impact on Jewish German Citizens 

In Salomon’s pictorial play, the authoritarian drift of Hitler’s system of power is not only expressed 
through the representations of spontaneous or more organized mobs, but also by the new ideology and 
the new forms of the State’s structure and organization. The National Socialist Party’s oppressive 
domination was to a large degree inspired by Nietzsche’s moral and political philosophy, and mainly by 
his ideas expressed in his collected notes The Will to Power (1* edition — 1901). For Nietzsche, society is 
not at all altruistic, much less valuable than the unit, while virtue is a mere “means to strength, power, 
and order” (382). The generative force and fundamental innate drive of power is the will to impose 
power on another will, the desire for domination. The will to power is a transcendent and sublimated 
value that justifies and promotes the exercise of control over the other(s), and it is synonymous with the 
will to remain free. For Max Weber, power (Macht) “is the probability that one actor within a social 
relationship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite resistance, regardless of the basis on 
which this probability rests” (152). Weber claims that the state, as the supreme power, must operate 
and function on a rational basis, on the grounds of legal action and applied laws, while being at the same 
time the only body entitled to exert legitimate and administratively organized violence within a 
geographically defined territory. After 1933, with the establishment of the Nazi regime, the state 
gathered in its hands all the legal power and put into effect a great number of decrees and laws, in order 
to exert a panoptic control over the German citizens, and especially over the Jews. Its “efficiency” was 
based on the Weberian-like rigid administrative bureaucratic system of strict hierarchical structure, in 
which discipline, devotion, and obedience, replaced moral virtue (Bauman). For Bauman, the Holocaust 
was possible because of the instrumental rationality and bureaucratic procedures managed by a 
legitimate authority on the grounds of predetermined rules, oriented towards the achievement of 
concrete goals, as described in Weber’s (1947) model of bureaucracy. That was exactly the principal 
argument of Hannah Arendt’s (1964) concept of the “banality of evil” while reporting Eichmann’s trial in 
Jerusalem. 

The second act of the Prelude in Life? Or Theatre? provides us with sketches narrating the oppressive 
power of the Nazi regime manifested not only through violent pogroms against Jew-owned stores, but 
also through the implementation of discriminatory policies and laws aiming at isolating, and excluding 
the Jews from civil service and cultural life. In April 1933 the “Law for the Restoration of the Professional 
Civil Service” went into effect, and under the pretext of a general reformation, all non-“Aryan” 
employees were suspended from the state services and art professions. Salomon describes how her 
father lost his academic status as Professor at the Medicine School, while her stepmother was banned 
from all opera performances and artistic public activities. She also depicts the oscillation of the Jewish 
community between “normality and terror,” “anxiety and hope,” the movement “from a relatively 
porous relationship with the surrounding society to a severely encapsulated one” (Kaplan 584). Hannah 
Arendt in the Jewish Writings (2007) speaks about a withdrawal of the Jews after 1933 from the social 
and cultural life, the “teshuva,” which means “repentance,” return to Judaism. This attitude proved to 
be a fatality that led to the Holocaust: 


The refusal to analyze or deal with or indeed to confront antisemitism was tantamount to a political 
refusal to offer any defense whatever. For it said that one was not even interested in one's enemy, but 
merely submitted to his obviously overwhelming power. But there is no question that in politics knowing 
your enemy is at least as important as knowing yourself. (42-43) 
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The accomplished fact of being culturally deprived led prominent Jews to take action and organize 
associations addressed to “racially defined” audiences, according to Nazi laws. The Jewish communities 
and organizations seemed to be at that time the last resort and the only lifeline for persecuted Judaism. 
Dr. Singsang—who in reality was Kurt Singer, a Jewish renowned composer dismissed from the City 
Opera House, and personal friend of Charlotte Salomon’s stepmother, Paula Lindberg—is represented at 
the very moment where he captures the idea for the creation of the Cultural Union of German Jews 
(Kulturbund Deutscher Juden), as an alternative and response to Jews’ exclusion from Germany’s cultural 
life in 1933. The Kulturbund operated unhindered all over Germany until 1941, offering jobs to 
unemployed Jewish artists, performers, and writers, and giving hope, through artistic performances, to 
thousands of people living daily with the fear of persecutions, humiliation, and physical violence. In an 
effort to maintain a good relationship with the National Socialist Party, Kurt Singer alias Dr. Singsang, 
pursued a meeting with Goebbels, the Minister of Propaganda and Head of the Reich Chamber of 
Culture (Reichs Kulturkammer) which controlled arts, literature, music, and theatre. Salomon describes 
their meeting: 


Minister: 

“lam the Minista for Propaganda! I’m busy night and day, no time for rest or play. Come in, come in!” (to 
himself) “Yes, this is a good project, probably he would be my man. Just a pity he’s a Jew—must see if | 
cannot make him an honorary Aryan.” (241) 


KKK 


Minister: 
“Your request has been approved. Have a cigarette.” (244) 


The Kulturbund was allowed to operate, despite the extensive implementation of laws and 
regulations prohibiting Jews from constituting part of the state’s labor force, business, and artistic 
production (Freedman). Even though the Nazi conspiracy theory sustained that the politics, trade, 
commerce, the mass media and the art had been controlled by the Jews, their major plan was to conceal 
their persecution project from the Jews, to gain their trust and collaborate with them in order to 
proceed to their extermination with the minimum of resistance (Arendt, Bauman, Kaplan). 

Salomon, through her text, presents Goebbels as a comic caricature. The word “minista” instead of 
“minister” is there on purpose. Her device of inverting the Nazis' symbols (e.g. the swastika), is also 
employed here anew through the reversed Nazi’s argumentation and means of propaganda, in order to 
fight them back with their own arms. Horkheimer in his essay “The Revolt of Nature” (1947) argues that 
at the beginning of our life we become and we enter civilization through mimetic gestures. We continue 
learning by imitating characters, reactions, and other patterns of behavior until we form a conscious self 
and this is the stage where mimetic impulses, either conscious or unconscious, are transcended as a 
precondition for the civilization process. Horkheimer considers that malicious imitation of another 
person was a characteristic of the demagogues, who behaved like comedy actors. Imitating Jews, Roma, 
or other discriminated races was a common practice at the National Socialist Party rallies. 


Anyone who ever attended a National Socialist meeting in Germany knows that speakers and audience 
got their chief thrill in acting out socially repressed mimetic drives, even if only in ridiculing and attacking 
racial enemies accused of impudently flaunting their own mimetic habits [...]. One might think of 
Goebbels. In appearance, he was a caricature of the Jewish salesman whose liquidation he advocated. 
(Horkheimer 79 - 80). 
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Despite her youth and her ignorance of politics, Charlotte Salomon displayed the instinct and the 
talent of a political analyst. She perceived and exposed the Hitler State strategy, explained later by 
Zygmunt Bauman, who stresses that the Nazis’ initial objective was to apply a total racial Entfernung, 
“an effective removal of the Jews from the life-world of the German race” (120). The Jews, ignoring and 
underestimating the danger, or probably putting it in the “usual” context of reviving stereotypes of 
prejudice against their “evil” race permanently charged with crimes, excesses, and vices, had proceeded 
to rational arrangements and settlements with National Socialists, which at first level seemed not only 
beneficial, but also safe. Nonetheless, the only outcome of these arrangements was for the Jews to be 
“earmarked” (Bauman 125) for their social and professional isolation before their physical annihilation. 
As “Jewish world contained the Nazi power” (Bauman 128), Jews had to adjust and respond adequately 
to the National Socialist expectations. Kaplan underlines the “speed and ambiguity” of the Nazi attacks 
and the “ambivalence” of the reaction of Jews regarding the measures against them before November 
1938 (Between Dignity 4). Jews found themselves confused and optimistic at the same time, unable to 
read or interpret the ominous signs of the Nazi infiltration into their life at all levels. 

Hannah Arendt in the Jewish Writings repeats one more time that Jews, after the seizure of power by 
the Nazis in 1933, did not seem interested in confronting anti-Semitism and that instead of actually 
taking action, they trusted the German governments. Jews had been trying for a long time to assimilate 
themselves into the German bourgeois society, feeling actually more German than Jewish. This attitude 
and lifestyle are reflected in all the illustrations of Salomon, which constitute the first act of the Prelude. 
Jews had fought as German citizens against France during the First World War, had adopted the German 
social and cultural practices, participated in national festivals and festivities, shared common values and 
norms with all the other citizens in Germany. Salomon’s drawings constitute a testimony of the German 
pre-Nazi era, where Jews were living peacefully and harmoniously, fully participating in all forms and 
aspects of social life. At a personal level, those illustrations are full of memories from family trips and 
holidays, sporting and artistic activities, Christmas celebrations, and dinner parties. On two sketches 
depicting her childhood before 1933, she writes referring to herself: 


Her birthday was always a big celebration. The whole class was invited for coffee and supper, and Kurt 
made a great speech in which he invited the guests to toast to the well-being of the birthday girl. (119) 


2K 


Charlotte is very pleased; she is also making good progress in school. Hilde is her best friend. In the 
afternoon they go to Aunt Martha’s beautiful garden where they are allowed to eat fruit as long as they 
like and even milk cows. 

Charlotte: 

“Oh my future still lies ahead of me.” 

Charlotte likes to play tennis tremendously, sometimes amazingly good for her age. Aunt Martha is 
grandma’s best friend and while the children play together, the adults drink coffee on the terrace. (159) 


Jews were rather integrated than assimilated. Assimilation though, according to Arendt, was 
superficial and based more on economic than political grounds. Put always inside and outside society, 
Jews had always been “a nation within a nation and a state within a state” (Arendt 66). At the beginning 
of the twentieth century and before World War Il, the nation-state had disintegrated, Europe was in 
decline and politically unstable, while Jews had maintained their financial prosperity, without exercising, 
though, any notable influence on state matters. 
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Jew’s financial standing without “visible function” as Arendt says (“Part One” 4) made them 
intolerable and created the feeling of “resentment” to which Arendt and Bauman refer regularly as one 
of the reasons that caused the Holocaust. Hannah Arendt considers that after 1914 resentment for Jews 
had turned into ideology (“Part One” 82), while Bauman classifies resentment as a fundamental 
principle of racism. In this case, the Other, the stranger, and the one not identical/not the same as the 
group, is represented as “repelling,” “harmful,” “threatening,” and “evil” (Bauman 62-63). For political 
sociology, emotions reproduce and ensure political power and domination, while resentment 
specifically, is a source of resource mobilization, sustains ideological schemes, triggers political action, 
and may be put at the service and pursuits of populism (Demertzis). Max Scheler (1998) defines 
resentment, or ressentiment, as a “self-poisoning” feeling, a sum of repressed emotions and effects, 
fallacious and moral judgments that lead to vengeful, malicious, impulsive, and envious behavior. Jews 
more resented than before, were not any longer useful to the state. They remained nonetheless 
connected to it, and as a result, they infiltrated other social groups, mainly the bourgeois class. The 
wealthy Jews educated themselves and made up part of the national elite and “intelligentsia,” excelling 
in sciences, philosophy, arts, and letters. They became “a radiant power of fame” (Stefan Zweig as qtd. 
in Hannah Arendt, “Part One” 52) internationally recognized and accepted, but nationally still not fully 
assimilated, despite their attempts and probably their illusions. It is exactly this decline of the 
intellectual Jews’ “radiant power” that is reflected in Salomon’s sketches, a power that was 
overshadowed by the National Socialist State’s dark oppression. 


Power and Private Sphere: Drawing the Family Authority 

The founding fathers of the Frankfurt School, Adorno, Horkheimer, Fromm, and Marcuse, conducted 
long scientific research leading to the conclusion that the authoritarian, patriarchal, traditional structure 
of the families in Germany during the 1930s, contributed to the rise and solidification of the National 
Socialist Party and Nazism. Herbert Marcuse claims that research on National Socialism explores two 
aspects: the totalitarian character of the state, and the authoritarian character of the society 
(Technology 70). Society nonetheless, is composed of individuals interacting either as autonomous units 
or as smaller or bigger organized groups formed spontaneously or purposefully. The smaller cell unit in 
society is the family, a crucial formative social agent whose attitudes adopted by its members are in 
dialectic relation with the social mores, values, rules, and expectations. Salomon’s autobiographical 
work revolves mostly around her rather conservative and controlling bourgeois family functioning under 
the authority of dominant figures. Max Weber defines authority as “the legitimate exercise of 
imperative control” and imperative control as “the probability that a command with a given specific 
content will be obeyed by a given group of persons” (152, 153). The head of a household according to 
Weber exercises authority, while the state exerts power. 

Salomon’s artistic production is a mere reflection of the strain inflicted on her by the mass, state 
power, and family authority. Despite the idyllic frame, the loving and respectful relationships with her 
family during her childhood as represented in the first act of the Prelude with vivid colors, there are 
numerous other dark sketches betraying her being deprived of autonomy and independence. There is 
no doubt that Salomon loved her family, however, as Erich Fromm (2020) stresses, love constitutes an 
important parameter in a relationship of authority. When it comes to family, the internalization of 
authority forms and transfigures the super-ego, the part of the psyche which structures the moral and 
social consciousness. According to Erich Fromm (2020), a weak ego (the conscious self) is 
counterbalanced by a hypertrophic super-ego which restrains the subconscious and libidinal desires of 
the id (the dark side of the psyche). As a result, the shrunken ego becomes so compliant and submissive 
to society’s and the family’s will, that it is inclined to develop neuroses and mental maladies. That is the 
case of the first suicide in Salomon’s maternal family line. The brother of her grandmother, a Doctor of 
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Law, who was forced by his mother to marry someone he didn’t love for her dowry: “Your great 
grandmother who, although she was a very strict woman, attached great importance to class and 
wealth, forced him to marry a girl from a rich family and he became very unhappy with her. He spent his 
married life more in our home than in his—until he finally drowned himself” (540). Salomon does not 
omit to make reference to the fact that her father was also unwanted and disapproved, as he was 
considered inferior in terms of social provenance and material means. 

The family in general gives its offspring “the indispensable adaptability for a specific authority- 
oriented conduct on which the existence of the bourgeois order largely depends” (Horkheimer, 
“Authority” 98). Horkheimer stresses that the bourgeois family was structured and organized not only 
around physical strength but also in relation to the possessions of a dominant male figure, that of the 
father. The substance provided was a means to establish his power and his authority over the other 
members of his family and submit them to his orders and own will. For Horkheimer, this is synonymous 
with an economically based hegemony that creates dependence, depriving women and children of 
affection, happiness, fantasies, dreams, and personal judgments. As a result, the bourgeois child raised 
under these conditions not only becomes accustomed to authority and power over other people as a 
fact, but he may also develop an authority-oriented character, something that is also claimed by Adorno 
(1950) and Fromm (2020) in their research on the authoritarian personality. Domestic and social 
conformity along with obedience become interrelated to such a degree, that one determines the other: 
“In the bourgeois golden age there was a fruitful interaction between family and society, because the 
authority of the father was based on his role in society, while society was renewed by the education for 
authority that went on in the patriarchal family (Horkheimer, “Authority” 128). 

Kaplan (1998), however, argues that Nazis disrupted the family unity, reversed the gender roles and 
destroyed the patriarchal structure of the Jewish families. Women had not only taken over the 
leadership of the family, but they were also representing, defending, and sometimes saving the men. 
Salomon describes how her stepmother took action, after her husband was arrested and sent to labor 
camps, in order to liberate him: 


Luckily for him, he has a wife who possesses, in addition to a magnanimously good heart, enough charm 
and intelligence to intervene successfully on his behalf. (493) 


KK 


And, indeed, Paulinka’s many efforts do succeed in getting Albert released. (495). 


There are research studies revealing the dysfunctional features of the middle-class society in late 
Imperial Germany and during the Wilhelmine period, that had been revived under the Nazi rule (Taylor 
T, “Images of Youth”). Those were the generational conflicts, alienation, and tensions between parents 
and adolescent or adult children, excessive sexual restraints, and forced sexual abstinence among 
university students, with increased youth suicides as a result of excessive pressures and severe 
punishments imposed by teachers, professors and parents. These “symptoms” and “disorders” in pre- 
Nazi Germany were all facets of the same phenomenon: that of exerting excessive control and 
dominance over young people and children constantly exposed to two fundamental socialization 
institutions to which the bourgeoisie in that era attached great importance: family and school. Emile 
Durkheim published his research On Suicide in 1897, after having studied a significant number of self- 
inflicted deaths. In his analysis, although he stresses that the rate of suicides among Jews was low, he 
identifies four types of self-inflicted deaths, classifying among them the “fatalistic suicide,” as an effect 
of the excessive discipline or oppression within the framework of an overregulated, commanding, and 
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intervening society. Salomon refers to her mother’s first objection to her parents, when she decided to 
live alone in her bridal apartment, after her husband Albert Salomon was called to serve the German 
army: “Mr. and Mrs. Knarr are horrified over this first act of disobedience of their daughter” (108). 

This approach moves us away from the perception of the series of suicides in Salomon’s family as a 
purely “Jewish affair,” despite the statistics of that time presenting high suicide rates among Jewish 
women. Popular Jewish press, such as the Juidische Rundschau, in the mid-’20s, referring to the 
increasing feminine suicides, had attributed them to the estrangement from the Jewish traditions, to 
“love trouble,” or to particular characteristics of single and divorced women unfit for marriage, or even 
to insanity resulting from inbreeding and endogamy (Buerkle, “Historical Effacements” 79-81). The 
Dresden Hygiene Exhibition in 1930 was talking about “Jewish nervousness,” “Jewish suffering,” and 
published a book regarding the “Jewish hygiene” in which “spiritual change,” “simplicity in life,” 
“assimilation,” and “new settlement” had been highly recommended (Buerkle, “Historical Effacements” 
82). The suicidal tendencies of the Jewish women added a supplementary argument to the rhetoric of 
degenerate races, defying and hiding, however, the high rates of self-killing among young “Aryan” 
citizens as well, during the previous years (especially under the influence of the romantic movement). 

Jewish suicide-bereaved families were suffering from strong emotions of disgrace, dishonor, and 
stigmatization (Kaplan, Buerkle). That is proved by Salomon’s mother's death announcement in which a 
fatal medical condition is reported as the reason for Franziska Salomon’s loss. Besides, Salomon herself 
talks about degeneration in the mouth of Paula Lindberg: “Paulinka has suddenly remembered 
Charlotte’s degenerate family on her mother’s side [...]” (476). Kaplan (1990) describes that at the 
period when Salomon lived, Jewish women were experiencing an internal conflict from the fact that 
although they made up a part of modern society, received an education, and had access to prestigious 
professions, they were also predestined to be good housewives and charged with familial obligations. 
They had been trapped in a dual identity as members of a traditional Jewish community and as citizens 
of a modern German state. Salomon depicts how women in her family had been “neglected and 
diminished by the restriction of defined roles and enforced traditions of Jewish and non-Jewish 
patriarchy” (Pounders 111). 

Despite her superficial compliance with power and authority, Salomon’s revolutionist spirit is 
constantly manifest. She even denounces her being emotionally, psychologically, and physically abused. 
By way of her images and texts, she reports that she had been subjected to physical violence by her 
governess and by her school teacher (146, 149). In another image, she describes a discussion with her 
grand-parents during which she receives harsh criticism and ironic comments about her choice to 
pursue art: 


Grandmother: 
“Are you here in the world only to draw?” 


Grandfather: 
“You are much too lenient with her. Why shouldn’t she become a maid like all the others?” (525). 


At the end of her biography she reveals that her grandfather not only urged her to commit suicide, 
but he had also proceeded to incestuous advancements. While being transferred to the camp in Gurs, 
Salomon describes the experience and proceeds to some unexpected revelations: 


Mr. Knarr and Charlotte have spent the last days in a railway car crammed with thousands of totally 
exhausted people. Driven from the interior of the country, chased by air raids, there people have had to 
leave all their possessions behind, in order to escape with their bare lives. 

Charlotte: 
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“I'd rather have ten more nights like this than a single one alone with him.” 

Grandfather: 

“| do not understand you. You can lie down in a bed with me just like that—if there’s nothing else to be 
had. I’m always for what’s natural.” (568) 


KAKK 


Grandfather: 
“Now conclusively take your life, so this babble finally stops.” (574). 


The illustration accompanied by the above-mentioned text was her dramatic play’s final gouache and 
had been removed and replaced by another more optimistic, after Paula Lindberg’s request (Belinfante 
8). Her despair and anxiety are equally evident when she and her grandfather had to share the same 
room in a hotel. During her conversation with the receptionist, the latter proposes that Salomon’s 
grandfather leave the hotel immediately. But, being frightened and perhaps ashamed, she begs the 
receptionist and the owner of the hotel not to tell anything to her grandfather, blaming herself and 
talking about something that is “natural” (573). 

The coercion to which she is subjected, culminates not only with her being forced to leave Germany 
and her real or imaginary lover against her will, to take care of a depressed grandmother and an 
authoritative, condescending, and probably abusive grandfather, but also with her being left in 
ignorance of the long family suicide history. Knowledge is a precondition of control (Foucault), as it 
produces and (re)directs the truth. The shadow of serial female suicides and the effort to cover and hide 
them not only from the rest of the society but also from their offspring seem to show evidence of an 
internal plan of “family biopolitics.” Foucault (The History of Sexuality, Discipline and Punish, and 
Abnormal) sees the family as a sovereign institution which exercises extended authority over the 
children and applies disciplinary practices. In Foucault’s theory, “a family that fails to produce well- 
disciplined and normal subjects may lose its authority over its members through the intervention of 
state and disciplinary agents,” (Taylor Chloé 205), and as a result, it becomes itself a biopolitical and 
disciplinary institution. This “effacement,” as Buerkle (2006) calls it, of the self-inflicted death, is based 
on silences and lies resonating with the Nazi regime politics of social engineering based on the 
improvement of the physical standards and the racial health of the Volksgemeinschaft, the People’s 
Community (Bauman). 


Conclusion 

In the present article, | tried to highlight the spiral coercion flowing throughout Salomon’s “image- 
and-text narrative” (Benesch 51), starting from the external non-institutionalized (mass) and 
institutionalized (state) macro-environment, ending up in the micro-environment (family). My analytical 
process based on the exegetic schemes of renowned theorists of totalitarianism and authoritativeness, 
such as Arendt, Bauman, Adorno, Horkheimer, Fromm, and Marcuse, helped us perceive the current 
sociopolitical context in which Salomon lived, the impact of the rigid Nazi, but also family power, and the 
way Salomon (re)constructs her civil identity, along with her political and social self. Her art revolves 
around the deprivation of the right to free will, autonomy and independence, the tyrannical imposition, 
and the emotional, psychological, and physical violence. Charlotte Salomon’s lyric autobiography is at 
the same time a biography of the unbridled rage of the crowds, the Nazi political absolutist domination 
and the German-Jewish family's excessive control. Through personal and intimate experiences, she 
recounts the history of individual units and a whole society's submission to the imperatives of the 
instrumental reason (Werz). She implicitly explains how meanings had been constituted exclusively 
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through power relations and how despotic family attitudes had already tormented their member’s lives 
long before National Socialism reached its peak. That is an issue addressed also by Michael Haneke in his 
film The White Ribbon (2009). Salomon’s illustrations, by embracing music and prose, offer “a plural 
vision” (Schultz and Timms 337) allowing her to describe in every possible detail the path to the 
Holocaust as the failure of modernism (Bauman) and as the inadequacy of a finite traditionalism 
(Marcuse). 

Life? or Theatre? constitutes not only Salomon’s autobiography and the biography of power under 
Nazism but also a revolutionary act expressed through modern art. Herbert Marcuse in his essay 
“Society as a Work of Art,” juxtaposes traditional with modern art, by stressing that the former “reflects 
a world shaped by domination” (124), while the latter takes a strong political stance by rebelling against 
the false and the illusory, restoring the beauty which resides in order. For Marcuse, order is a non- 
repressive power, evoked and claimed by modern art as synonymous with non-violence, pacification, 
justice, and catharsis (moral order), as a means to passionate and socially critical analysis (Marcuse, 
“Society” 126). Salomon’s art is a mere expression of resistance to oppressive powers, and a synthesis of 
personal and collective memory for a certain historical time (White 123). 


Charlotte: 

“You know Grandpa, | have the feeling as if one has to put the whole world together again.” (574) 

[...] she had to vanish for a time from the human surface and make every sacrifice to create her world 
anew out of the depths. And from that came: The Life or the Theatre??? Life or Theatre? (582, 586) 


Although Salomon’s life is full of disruptions (Watson) and dislocations, “through her autobiography 
she is able to defy the forces seeking to tear apart her subjectivity” (White 111). The only possible 
remedy for this young talented yet tormented girl was to be able to escape from this annihilating and 
overwhelming intra and extra power exercised over her, by secretly deconstructing and reconstructing 
herself through her rebellious art. 
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